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COLONY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Social and Intellectual state of the Colo- 
ny of Pennsylvania prior to the year 1743. 
By Jos R. Tyson. 


[Read before the American Philosophical Society, at 
one of the Special Meetings held on the 26th day of 
May, 1843, in commemoration of its hundredth an- 
niversary.] 

(Concluded from page 149.) 

The system of African slavery found no 
support, and as practised, no sympathy nor 
encouragement from William Penn ;* and his 
brethren of the province, after long continued 
and ineffectual remonstrance, finally deter- 
mined, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, to exclude from religious fellowship 
such of their members as were concerned in 
the traffic. Pennsylvania owes to her Qua- 
ker colonists,—especially to her founder,—to 
Southeby, Sandiford and Lay,—to John Wool- 
man, Elisha Tyson, and Anthony Benezet,— 
the worthy distinction of setting an example 
to the other states of the Union, of so modi- 
fying her system of domestic servitude as to 
bring about, in a few years, its gradual but 
final extinction. This memorable event took 
place in the year 1780. 

One of the leading motives of Penn in ac- 
cepting a Charter for his Province, was the 
civilization of the Indians. The Treaty of 
perpetual friendship, which, unarmed, he con- 
cluded with their aged sachems and distin- 
guished warriors, amid the wild sublimity of 
their primeval forests on the Delaware, re- 
mained unbroken for near half a century. 
During that period the virgin soil was un- 
stained by a drop of Indian or European 
blood. The white and the red man, alike 
anxious to cement their union by the offices 
of mutual kindness, strove to become the be- 
nefactor of each other. But when the influ- 
ence of Penn and his immediate companions 
was removed by death, the benignity of their 
councils and the beautiful lesson of their lives, 
were, for a time, forgotten. The demons of 
violence and wrong entered upon the minis- 
tering angels of peace and justice, and took 





*Vide Appendix. 


possession, of their sanctuary. The Indian, 
trampled upon, outraged and oppressed, was 
obliged to fly from a country whose every 
cliff, dell and mountain was interwoven with 
his affections by the endearing recollections 


| scholar,” but bis time, for four years, had 
been purchased by Keimer, the printer ; Wil- 
liam Coleman was then a merchant's ¢lerk, 
and Robert Grace was. a young gentleman of 
\some fortune. These, with Franklin bimself, 


of his childhood, by the mouldering bones of | the author of the society, whe had been strug- 


his kindred, by the consecrated ashes of his 
forefathers. But the light of that spirit which 
shone so brightly in the first age, though un- 
der a temporary eclipse, was still in the fir- 
mament. It again emerged from the sha- 
dows and clouds which obscured it, and ever 
after blessed the land with its heaven-descen- 
ded radiance. On the banks of the Susque- 
hanna the successors of the same race of co- 
lonists who made the great Treaty, are still 
engaged in training to civilized life the de- 
scendants of the very tribes with whom that 
Treaty was formed ; and—thanks to the seeds 
which were sown in the spring-time of her 
history,—Pennsylvania herself never fails, at 
the present day, to thrill throughout her broad 
confines at the story of Indian wrongs. 


Whatever may now be thought of some of | 


the theories advanced by the Quakers of that 
day, it must be admitted that ideas growing 
out of reflections upon our moral being, and 
based upon the improvable capacities of our 
moral nature, could only spring from minds 
enlarged by study and refined by general cul- 
tivation. It is to these causes we owe the 
number and variety of those charitable foun- 
dations for which Pennsylvania is so justly 
distinguished, as well as the honour of prece- 
dence, awarded to her, in the race of benevo- 
lent enterprise, in this country. To these 
we are indebted for the celebrity she has long 
enjoyed for her mild punishment of offenders, 
and the latest improvement of the penitentiary 
system. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Frank- 
lin, on his arrival in Pennsylvania, should find 
apprentices whose aspirations were equally 
generous with his own.* When he founded, 
with characteristic sagacity, that remarkable 
union, the Junto of 1727, those who sympa- 
thised in his project were mostly mechanics, 
and brought up in the same sphere of life with 
himself. ‘The members of the association 
were to be confined to twelve in number, but 
according to Franklin’s account, the original 
number of those who were actually enrolled, 
was eleven. Of these, Thomas Godfrey was 
a glazier; William Parsons, a shoemaker; W il- 
liam Maugridge, a joiner; and Hugh Mere- 
dith and Stephen Potts “ were bred to country 
work ;” but at that time, the former was en- 
gaged “ to work at the press,” and Potts was 
at bookbinding. Of the other five, Joseph 
Brientnall was “a copier of deeds for scrive- 
ners;” Nicholas Scull was a_ surveyor; 
George Webb is described as “an Oxford 








gling with penury as a journeyman, but who 
now was a master printer, comprised the com- 
pany. The promiscuous association of differ- 
ent classes, as displayed in the oceupations of 
the members,—classes, which, in Europe, had 
seldom come into contact with each other,— 
cannot escape notice. No doubt the social 
fusion which it evidences, was promoted by 
the commanding intellect of the man who 
planned the enterprise ; but more certainly 
may be ascribed to the amalgamating proper- 
|ties of other and antecedent elements. ‘The 
notion of transmitted and hereditary virtue, 
however we may condemn it as absurd and 
| unphilosophical, cannot be overcome by sug- 
gestion, or obliterated in a few years. In 
Pennsylvania, the original structure of the 
social state, had been placed upon new founda- 
tions, and leaned for its support upon reason 
and principle, not upon the fallacies and delu- 
sions of prejudice, or the maxims and exam- 
ples of antiquity. 

The members of the original Junto were 
ingenious men, whom the love of knowledge 
had assembled, and whom the most generous _ 
aspirations cemented together. I will not re- 
peat what is so generally known respecting 
their characters and attainments; as the de- 
lightful autobiography of Franklin himself, 
who has characterized each, and the volumes 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
furnish very copious information. 

From the ingredients of the Jupto, as well 
as from the contents of the Lo library, it 
is evident that light literature and graceful 
verses did not absorb the mind of the pro- 
vince. The satire of Young against a pur- 
suit of the muses had appeared, and though it 
was caustic enough for so poetical a tempera- 
ment, it conld not eradicate a taste already 
formed. J. F. Fisher has shown that many 
of the colonists cultivated the muses with very 
tolerable success. But the tendency of the 
colonial mind was to useful acquisitions in 
science. This arose from the convictions of 
lour ancestors, already referred to, that the 
elegant and ornamental arts were worthy of 
|littke encouragement and care. Education 
was too generally disseminated to permit the 
extinction of a classical taste; but though 
versifiers occasionally appeared, and a love of 
light literature was widely diffused, yet the 
energies of the youthful province were reserv- 
ed for pursuits more congenial with practical 
exigencies and the predominant feelings of 
the country. 
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We have seen that the Junto was formed 
in the year 1727. In the following year, 
Makin wrote his Latin m, entitled, “* En- 
comium Pennsyleania,” to which succeeded, 
in the year 1729, his “ Descriptio Pennsyl- 
vanie.” These verses are not without merit 
as metrical compositions, and show at least 
that the author had studied the classical pro- 
ductions of Rome, and understood the struc- 
ture and prosedy of the Latin tongue. The 
Library Company of Philadelphia was started 
two years after, in 1731, and had its origin, 
under the auspices of Franklin, in the desire 
of the Junto to have a permanent collection 
of books for the benefit of its members. This 
Library, it may be observed in passing, 
though now unequal to the literary wants of 
Philadelphia, has risen to an importance far 
exceeding in number and value any other bib- 
liothecal repository in the United States. It 
certainly argued a diffusive zeal for know- 
ledge, that in an infant and sparsely populated 
colony, fifty original subscribers, and they 
“ mostly among young tradesmen,” could be 
obtained for such an enterprise, with the ex- 
pectation that an annual contribution would 
be required for the space of half a century. 
In 1741 was attempted a Magazine, which is 
the first effort in any of the colonies to estab- 
lish a literary journal. In the following year 
another newspaper was established in Phila- 
delphia. About this time it was that James 
Logan published at Leyden several works in 
Latin on different branches of science, and in 
the province his English translation of Cicero 
on Old Age; that Thomas Godfrey, the au- 
thor of the quadrant, was prosecuting his in- 
= and scientific labours ; and that John 

artram, whom Linneus justly pronounced 
“the greatest natural botanist in the world,” 
was earning honour from his sovereign, and 
fame from the learned societies of Europe. 
These and kindred occurrences prepared the 
way for further events. In the year 1743 an 
Academy was suggested, which grew into a 
great literary and medical university, whose 
well-earned and unrivalled eminence has long 
been a source of cherished and honourable 
pride to Pennsylvania; and the same year 
witnessed the formation of this Society, whose 
centenary we have just celebrated. 

Many original works were published before 
the era of 1743, of which a considerable num- 
ber is still preserved in the City Library. 
There are now on the shelves of that institu- 
tion above four hundred original books and 
pamphlets, which were issued by the Phila- 
delphia press before the revolution. A mul- 
titude of domestic productions are no doubt 
lost, and if we add the reprints of foreign 
books, in which, at all periods, our press was 
prolific, the number of works printed in the 
colony may be estimated much beyond what 
is generally imagined. 

The aim of this essay is accomplished, in 
showing that in the year 1743 the formation of 
such a Society as this was not forced or prema- 
ture, but that amid the general culture and 
scientific predilections of the colony, it was 
as natural, as it was certainly important, to 
combine and concentrate intellectual exertion. 
Like the other institutions, which the mental 



















































THE FRIEND. 


wants of the country demanded, it became it- 
selfithe nursing mother of our infant science, 
and the great distributor of its scientific 
wealth. 

The names of the first members of the Phi- 
losophical Society of 1743, as given by Dr. 
Franklin in his letter to Cadwalader Colden, 
dated April 5th, 1744, show the materials of 
which it was to be composed. I believe that 
most of the first members were either natives 
of Pennsylvania, or among, if not its original, 
its early colonists : 

Thomas Hopkinson, President. 

Benjamin Franklin, Secretary. 

Thomas Godfrey, Mathematician. 

John Bartram, Botanist. 

‘Samuel Rhodes, Mechanician. 

William Parsons, Geographer. 

Thomas Bond, Physician. 

Phineas Bond, General Natural Philoso- 

her. 

William Coleman, Treasurer. 

It is not necessary to do more than enume- 
rate the names of these early pioneers of our 
science. They require no eulogium. Seve- 
ral of them had been members of the Junto of 
1727. But, as some evidence of the ardour 
which animated these venerable labourers in 
our scientific vineyard, I may point to the 
fact, that the poor and unfriended Godfrey, 
while engaged at his trade of a glazier, un- 
dertook and {mastered the intricacies of the 
Latin language, without an instructor, to ena- 
ble him to read Newton’s Principia. 

The Society of 1743, in conjunction with 
another Association, constitutes the germ of 
the present American Philosophical Society. 
Though the first volume of its Transactions 
was not published until after its union with 
the Junto, in 1769, yet it was in active exist- 
ence, and fostered the spirit which had been 
so auspiciously begun. ‘The previous minutes 
unfortunately were not preserved with much 
regularity, but a minute-book is extant which 
goes back to the year 1758,—and it is well 
known, that in the year 1764, the Society or- 
dered a survey for a canal to connect the wa- 
ters of the Chesapeake and Delaware. 

If Franklin was the father of this Society, 
Rittenhouse was its child. No one can read 
the history of these two illustrious men, with- 
out observing the most striking similarity in 
their careers. Alike poor, and condemned to 
occupations which seemed to exclude the ben- 
efits of systematic study, they bravely encoun- 
tered the storms of early mischances, breast- 
ed the obstructions, and overcame the imped- 
iments which opposed their way to greatness 
and to fame. 

Franklin, from the lowliness of a runaway 
boy, with a roll of bread under each arm ; 
from the indignities of penury, and the asso- 
ciations of the printing office ; from the mean- 
ness of a twopenny earthen porringer, with a 
pewter spoon to eat his bread and milk ;—be- 
came opulent, honoured and distinguished ; 
the companion of the great, and the guest of 
a king. Few men have done more lasting 
service to their country and to mankind than 
this eminent philosopher. He projected many 
of the literary, scientific, and benevolent asso- 
ciations of our metropolis as they now exist ; 


not only this Society, but the Philadelphia 
Library, the University, and other kindred 
institutions. A boy, he soon imbibed the spi- 
rit of the Province; of an independent char- 
acter and ingenuous turn, he at once caught 
the contagion of the public mind; and gave 
back to it, with tenfold interest, all the ad- 
vantages it had yielded. The character of 
Franklin, plastic and unformed, received its 
direction, and was nurtured to maturity, in 
the genial clime of Pennsylvania. On the 
other hand, this community owes to him an 
inextinguishable debt ; a debt which increases 
with the fame of those qonuments which, if 
his own hands did not rear, he at least select- 
ed the spot, and fixed the time of their erec- 
tion. 

When the Society of 1743 was founded, 
David Rittenhouse was twelve years of age. 
He was born in the county of Philadelphia, 
and brought up to the self-denying toil of 
agricultural labour. It is by no means an 
unfounded conjecture, that the existence of a 
society in the Province, which was chiefly de- 
voted to pure mathematics and astronomy, 
should have given an impulse to his genius 
which determined his character through life. 
Such was the engrossing nature of his taste, 
that with the most limited means of education, 
he became acquainted, at an early age, with 
the elements of geometry, with whose figures, 
in chalk, he habitually filled the handles of 
his plough and the fences at each end of the 
furrows. In the secluded life of the country, 
at that time thinly settled, and with few op- 
portunities for reading, he struck out by the 
unaided operations of his mind, the invention 
of fluxions. It was not antil some years after 
that he learned from an European publica- 
tion, to his infinite surprise, that Leibnitz and 
Newton had, some years before, been engag- 
ed in contesting the honour of that great dis- 
covery. The period of his election to the 
Society which now fondly claims him as one 
of its brightest ornaments, was in the year 
1768: He was actively engaged in making 
observations on the transit of Venus in the 
year 1769, the results of which he contribut- 
ed to the first volume of our published Trans- 
actions. 

The enthusiasm with which he pursued his 
favourite studies, is exemplified in the Eulo- 
gium pronounced upon his character by the 
late Dr. Benjamin Rush. Rittenhouse had 
prepared an extensive apparatus at Norriton, 
and provided a powerful telescope for observ- 
ing the phenomenon of the planet. His pre- 
parations had engaged his attention for sever- 
al successive weeks. In contemplating that 
he was to witness what had been observed but 
twice since the creation, what no one had seen 
since the year 1639, and what no human be- 
ing alive would ever behold again, bis mind 
became warmed into an unusual intensity. All 
his powers of thought and imagination were 
concentrated upon this object. He had pro- 
bably lost sleep in the feverishness of his im- 
patience, and exhausted his strength in pro- 
tracted watching, anxiety and study; and 
when at last the’ contact occurred with the 
planet and the sun, the sensation of pleasure 
was too acute for his frame. Under the ex- 
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subject worthy of a written communication to! memorials worthy of national preservation.— 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, a few They consist of bones and teeth of the great 
months ago. Having myself seen the origin- | American elephant, the mastadon, megalonix, 
al paper in the hands of G. M. Justice, I en-| and fossil horse. 

tertain no doubt that it is genuine, from the| Some of the animals to which these bones 
internal evidence it carries with it, and from | belonged, judging by analogy, must have been 
its present respectable custody. from 20 to 30 feet high, and large and long 

The bill of sale calls the negro Virgil, and|in proportion. These fossil remains, all in 
states his age, at that time (1733) to have) perfect preservation, have been pronounced 
been “about 20 years.” William Penn did| by scientific members of the Asylum of Natu- 
not visit the Province of Pennsylvania after| ral History, New York, who have carefully 
his second departure in 1701. He died in| examined them, not only the largest collection, 
the year 1718. Virgil, therefore, could have | but the most perfect specimens of the kind ever 
been only five years old at the death of Penn ; | discovered in this country.—N. Y. Amer. 
and as the Founder continued to reside in 
England during the last seventeen years of 
his life, the idea of his leaving a body-servant 
in the Colony, is rather too absurd for de- 
nial, 

Virgil was no doubt legally owned from his 
birth by Joseph Warder, and received the 
distinctive appellation of Warder, from the 
well-known custom among servants of assum- 
ing the family name of their original master, 
and retaining it through every change of own- 
ership. The cause of Matlack’s mistake is to 
be sought, if not in the infirmity of age, (for 
he was about ninety when the letter was writ- 
ten,) in the antiquity of the event detailed, for 
he relates a conversation in 1817 which hap- 
pened in 1745. He has, strangely enough, 
mistaken. well-known dates and events, and 
confounded William Penn, the Founder of 
Pennsylvania, with J’homas Penn, one of his 
descendants. 

In extenuation of this aged letter writer, it 
may be mentioned, that no less a personage 
than Dr. Franklin has committed the same 
species of blunder in’ his letters and autobio- 
graphy, in ascribing to the Founder various 
misdeeds which were the fruits of a different 
policy and a subsequent age. It is owing to 
the prevalence of a kindred or identical spirit 
with these, in * The Historical Review of Penn- 
sylvania,’ which induces me to suppose, that 
though Dr. Franklin has disclaimed the au- 
thorship of the work, his may have been one 
of the hands engaged in its manufacture. 

J. R. T. 


citement of the moment he was in danger of 
losing the great consummation, for he sunk 
away into a temporary swoon! In speaking 
of his Planetarium, Jefferson extravagantly 
said, “ you have not indeed made a world, but 
you have approached more nearly to its Ma- 
ker than any man who has lived from the cre- 
ation to this day.” I[t is certainly a monu- 
ment to his genius and mechanical power. 

But it is time to bring this dissertation toa 
close. It may safely be asserted, that while 
our honoured ancestors laid the foundations of 
the American Philosophical Society, the cere- 
mony of placing its corner stone was by the 
hand or under the enlightened superintendence 
of Franklin; and that if it was reared only 
after long continued and sedulous toil, its 
erection has repaid the diligence of its archi- 
tects, in the spirit enkindled by it in this 
country, and the honour reflected by it in dis- 
tant lands. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
LETTER OF GEORGE FOX. 
Having lately meet with the following lively 
and pertinent epistle, written by that faithful 
servant of Jesus, George Fox, I thought 
it worthy of insertion in the columns of “ The 


APPENDIX.—REFERRED TO IN A PRECEDING Friend,” and accordingly send a copy, viz. 


COLUMN. 
To Friends in America. 
London, the 7th of the 12th month, 1680. 
Dear Friends : 

My love is to you all ia the holy, peacea- 
ble truth ; and my desires are that whatsoev- 
er ye do, may be done in the name of Jesus, 
to the glory of God the Father. 

And all be subject one to another in the 
fear of the Lord God, so that ye may all come 
to dwell in the love of God, which edifies the 
bedy of Christ, who is the heavenly Moses. 
Let all strifes, and divisions, and backbitings, 
or whisperings, or prejudices, cease and be 
buried ; and so whatever is amiss or hath 
been amiss, let it be put down by the Truth 
and Spirit of God, that this may be upper- 
most, which is a strong bond to unite your 
hearts, and minds, and soyls together, and un- 
to the Lord. Be kind and courteous one to- 
ward another, all studying to be quiet, and to 
excel one another in virtue, purity, holiness, 
righteousness and godliness, in all your words, 
lives and conversations ; so that you may all 
walk as becomes saints and Christians, every 
one esteeming and preferring one another 
above himself in the ‘T'ruth, ia meekness and 
lowliness of mind and humility ; for He that 
inhabits eternity dwells with the humble 
heart. 

Do not quench the least motion of God’s 
good Spirit in yourselves or in any other, but 
let truth and goodness be cherished in all. 
Let all harshness, and bitterness, and revil- 
ings, be kept down by the Truth, that in it 
you may bear one another’s weakness and in- 
firmities, and so fulfil the law of Christ; 
keeping down hastiness or passion, knowing 
that vengeance is the Lord’s; and he will 
repay it on every one that does wrong, with- 
out respect of persons. 

For, Friends, you should be as lights, or as 
a city that cannot be hid, and the salt of the 
too extravagant to say that they are altogeth-|earth. ‘Take heed of losing the salt’s savour, 
er antediluvian in their characteristics. either in word or conversation ; for if you do, 

They are now deposited in the Patent Of-| you will come under the foot of men; they 
fice, awaiting the action of Congress, which] will trample upon you. Therefore be care- 
T. U. Bryait has invited, in a petition, to pur-| ful, fervent, circumspect, and faithful in the 
chase them for the government, as aboriginal) Truth, and let your moderation, temperance 


The text is emphatic respecting William 
Penn’s freedom from the relation of slave-hol- 
der. I avail myself of the opportunity to cor- 
rect an error into which Bancroft was very 
naturally led, on this subject, by a fallacious 
authority, in his great work, “ ‘The History of 
the United States.” Mistakes which are un- 
worthy of notice in an inferior production, 
become important when found in a book which 
is destined to permanent celebrity like the one 
named, 

Bancroft has been eloquently just to the 
founder, in the attribution of some of the 
greatest and best qualities of man, but he 
commits a mistake in saying that Penn “ died 
a slave-holder.” (2 Vol. p. 403.) 

The authority cited at the foot of the page 
for this assertion, is the Historical Collections 
of Massachusetts, 8 Vol. 2d Series, which 
contains a letter from the late T. Matlack. 
I have read this letter, which is dated on the 
lith January, 1817. It speaks of Penn’s 
leaving a family of slaves, one of whom had 
been his body-servant, who afterwards became 
a gardener at Pennsbury. 

John F. Watson, of Germantown, refers in 
his “ Annals” to the same body-servant spok- 
en of by Matlack. He ealls him Virgil, and 
says Matlack told him he remembered talking 
with Virgil about the year 1745. As our 
amiable antiquarian derived his information 
from the writer of the letter, it is not surpris- 
ing he should endorse the inaccuracy by re- 
peating the statement. Watson says, “ these 
were black people whose surname was War- 
der. They had been servants of William 
Penn,” &c. 

It is fortunate for historical truth, that ow- 
ing to an original document still in existence, 
the assertion, as made, can be fully disproved. 
This document is a bill of sale, under date 
26th of Lith Month, 1733-4, from Joseph 

Warder, the owner of the negro in question, 
conveying him to “the Honourable Thomas 
Penn, Esq.” for the consideration of fifty 
pounds, Pennsylvania currency. This valua- 
ble manuscript is in the possession of George 
M. Justice, of Philadelphia, who deemed the 


The largest collection of gigantic animal 
remains ever discovered inthe United States 
is now in the central glass cases at the Patent 
Office, in Washington. They are the proper- 
ty of T. U. Bryan, of Missouri, who, in the 
summer of 1843, at great expense, and with 
incredible perseverance and labour, had them 
sought for and disinterred from an alluvial de- 
posit in Benton county, in that state, in con- 
sequence of indicafions of their presence, ac- 
cidentally observed by a farmer in digging a 
well. 

The National Intelligencer suggests that 
they must have remained thus inhumed cen- 
turies upon centuries, if not thousands of 
years; for it is not conjecture by any means 
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and sobriety appear to all men, showing forth 
the work of the Lord ; and also your honesty 
and justness in all your words and dealings | 
between man and man. Owe nothing to any 
man but love, that every one of you may be| 
adorned with a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is with the Lord of great price. And be en- 
dued with wisdom from on high, which is 
pure and peaceable, gentle and easy to be en- 


Let the fruits of this wisdom appear among 
you all, and then you will all be gentle and 
easily entreated one of another. 

Keep in the unity of the Spirit, which is 
the bond of heavenly peace ; and all walk as 
becomes the glorious, joyful, peaceable gospel 
of Christ, which is the power of God. All 
= who know this glorious gospel of peace, 
ive and walk in it, keeping your heavenly, 
comfortable fellowship in this glorious gospel 
of peace, in which enmity cannot come. In 
this everlasting gospel, the everlasting God, 
who is over all, from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, will have the praise, glory and thanks, 
who is worthy of all forever and evermore. 

G. F. 
From the Toronto (Can.) Christian Guardian. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 


Many of our readers are, and have long 
been, greatly interested in the welfare of the 
decendants of the original natives of this 
northern continent. ‘To the concern felt for 
them must be attributed the formation and 
continuance of the Missionary Society of the 
Wesleyan Church in Canada. It will be ac- 
ceptible to the friends of the Indians, to know 
the present state and localities of some of the 
existing tribes. Two papers on the subject 
we have laid by for some time, and which we 
intend now to publish. ‘The first paper gives 
the names, residences, and other particulars, 
of the tribes West of the great Mississippi, 
bordering on the Western and North West- 
ern States, in what is termed ‘ the Indian Ter- 
ritory.’ The last Report of the Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church says, ‘ Now that 
the Indians have arrived at their new home, 
west of the Mississippi, and are settled down 
into feelings and habits of civilized life, our 
Missionaties are there to minister to them the 
consolations of religion. And the prospect of 
enlarged success is brightening every year.’ 
‘ The civilizing process is going on, and keep- 
ing pace with their spiritual improvement.’ 
‘ They are turning their attention more and 
more to agriculture and the various arts of 
civilized life. ‘They have also established a 
number of schools and academies, some of 
which they have liberally endowed from the 
annuities they receive from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment.’ We are glad to hear of this 
favourable state of things. We wish that we 
could in every respect speak as favourably of 
the tribes in Canada. ‘The following is the 
account, copied from the Banner an Ameri- 
can paper, of the 

Trises West oF THe Mississippi. 

Tribes within the Indian Territory.—The 
following table of statistics is copied from 
McCoy’s Annual Register of Indian Affairs. 








It exhibits the names of the tribes and the 


numbers of each, within that district of coun-| 
try granted to those tribes as a settled resi-| 


dence. The Stockbridges and W yandots, two 
small tribes, have entered the Territory since 
this table was prepared. With these excep- 
tions, it will be found nearly correct. The 


Neosho River; thence up said river to the 
Osage lands ; thence west with the southern 
boundary of Osage lands 288} miles; thence 
south to the Creek land ; and east along the 
northern line of the Creeks, to a point about 
43 miles west of the state of Arkansas, and 
25 miles north of Arkansas River ; thence 


Territory is about six hundred miles from |south to, Verdigris River ; thence down Ver- 
North to South, and the portion which con-/digris to Arkansas River; thence down Ar- 
treated, and full of mercy and good works. | tains wood enough for habitation is about two|kansas River, to the mouth of Neosho 


hundred miles wide. 
Indigeneous Tribes. 








Osage, about : : . 5,510 
Kauzau “ - - : 1,750 
Omaha, “ - - : 1,500 
Otoe and Missouri, - : 1,600 
Pawnee, about’ - . - 10,000 
Puncah, “ : ° ° 800 
Quapaw, “ : . ° 600 
Total, 21,660 

Emigrant Tribes. 
a Choctaw, about - - 15,000 
6 Chickasaws, “ - : : 5,500 
c Cherokees “ - - : 22,000 
Creeks, “& - - 22,500 
Seminoles, ‘ - - - 1,600 
d Senecas and Shawanoes, - 461 
e Putawatomies, about - - 1,650 
Weas, . - - : 206 
Piankashas, - . : 157 
Ff Peorias and Kaskaskies, . 142 
g Ottawas, - - - - 240 
h Shawanoes, - - - 823 
i Delawares, : - . 921 
j Kickapoos, - - - 400 
Sauks, - - . . 6v0 
loways, - : . - 1,000 
Emigrant, 73,200 
Indigenous, 21,660 
Total, 94,860 


River; thence 8.53 deg., W. 1 mile; thence 
S. 18 deg. 18 min. W. 33 miles 28.80 ch., 
thence south 4 miles, to the junction of the 
North Fork and Canadian Rivers; thence 
down the latter to Arkansas River ; and thence 
down Arkansas to the beginning. ‘They also 
own a tract, described by beginning at the 
south-east corner of the Osage lands, and 
running north with the Osage live 50 miles ; 
thence east 25 miles, to the western line of 
Missouri ; thence south on the said line 50 
miles; thence west 25 miles to the beginning. 
They own numerous salt springs, three of 
which are worked by Cherokees. The 
amount of salt manufactured is probably about 
100 bushels per day. They also own two 
lead mines. Their salt works and their lead 
mines are in the eastern portion of their 
country ; and all the settlements yet formed 
are within this eastern portion, which embra- 
ces about two and a half millions of acres. 
Creeks.—The country of the Creeks, or 
Muscogees and Seminoles, joins Canada River 
and the land of the Choctaws on the south, 
and the Cherokee lands on the east and north. 
Their eastern limit is about 62 miles from 
north to south—thence their country extends 
westward to the Mexican boundary, though 
the wood becomes so scarce westward that 
settlements cannot extend so far. Their set- 
tlements at present extend westward from 
their eastern boundary about 100 miles. 
Their country is fertile, and exhibits a healthy 
appearance, though the inhabitants, thus far, 
have suffered much by sickness. ‘The causes 


a Choctaws.—The southern boundary of/must be such as commonly afflict the earlier 
the Choctaw country is Red River, south of|settlements in new countries, 


which is Texas. They adjoin the state of 
Arkansas on the east; are bounded north by 
Arkansas and Canadian Rivers, and on the 
West by a line dividing the Territory of the 
United States from that of Mexico. The ex- 
tent of their country is about 150 miles from 
N. to S., and from E. to W. the habitable 
portion is about 200 miles. Want of wood 
renders the western part uninhabitable at pre- 
sent. Their country is supplied with nume- 
rous springs of salt water, at two of which 
the Choctaws are manufacturing salt. 

b Chickasaws.—By mutual agreement, the 
Chickasaw tribe has become merged in that 
of the Choctaw. 

c Cherokees.—The Cherokee country is 
bounded as follows: beginning on the north 
bank of the Arkansas River, where the west- 
ern line of the state of Arkansas crosses the 
the river; thencenorth 7 deg. 35 W.,along the 
line of the state of Arkansas 77 miles to the 
S. W. corner of the state of Missour: thence 
north along the line of Missouri, 8 miles, 64 
50 ch. to Seneca River; thence west along 
the southern boundary of the Senecas, to 


d Senecas, c.—These consist of three 
bands, viz :— 

Senecas, - - . - 200 

Senecas and Shawanoes, - - Si 

Mohawks, - : : - 650 

461 

The lands of the Senecas proper, adjoin 
those of the Cherokees on the South and 
adjoining the state of Missouri 13 miles 
and 30 chains; extend west to Neosho River. 
The lands of the mixed band of Senecas and 
and Shawanoes, extend North between the 
state of Missouri, and Neosho River, so far 
as to include 60,000 acres. 

Osages.—The country of the Osages lies 
north of the western portion of the Cherokee 
lands, commencing 25 miles west of the state 
of Missouri, and thence, in a width of fifty 
miles, extends west as fur as the country can 
be inhabited. 

Quapaws.—The band of Quapaws was 
originally connected with the Osages. Some 
years they resided within the Territory of 
Arkansas. Their lands lie immediately north 
of the Senecas and Shawanoes; and extend 
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north between the state of Missouri on the 
east, and Neosho River on the west, so far as 
to include 96,000 acres. Their country is| 
south-east of, and near to the country of the| 
Osages. 

e Putawatomies.—The country assigned 
the Putawatomies lies on the sources of the 
Osage and Neosho Rivers. It commences 16 
miles and 4 chains west of the state of Mis- 
souri, and in a width of 24 miles, extends 
west 200 miles. 

Weas and Piankashas.—These are bands 
of Miamies. ‘Their country is north of the 
Putawatomies, adjoins the state of Missouri 
on the east, the Shawanoes on the north, and 
Peorias and Kaskaskias on the west. It em- 
braces 160,000 acres. 

Jf Peorias and Kaskaskias.—These are also 
bands of the Miamies, ‘Their land lies im- 
mediately west of the Weas, adjoining the 
Shawanoes on the north, and the Ottawas on 
the west. They own 96,000 acres. 

g Ottawas.—The first band of Ottawa em- 
igrants received a tract of land containing 
36,000 acres. A band which arrived subse- 
quently, received 40,000 acres, adjoining the 
first. ‘The land is immediately west of the 
Peorias and Kaskaskias, and south of the 
Shawanoes. 

h Shawanoes.—Immediately on the north 
of the Weas and Piankashas, the Peorias and 
Kaskaskias, and the Ottawas, lies the country 
of the Shawanoes : extending along the line 
of the Missouri, north twenty miles, to Mis- 
souri River at its jOnction with Kauzau River; 
thence up Kauzau River to a point, sixty miles, 
on a direct course to the lands of the Kauzau 
Indians ; then south on the Kauzau line six 
miles ; thence west, with a width of about nine- 
teen miles to a north and south line, 120 miles 
west of the state of Missouri. Their tract 
embraces 1,600,000 acres. The Shawanoes 
reside in the north-eastern corner of their 
country near the line of Missouri, and near 
the Kauzau River. 

i Delawares.—The lands of the Delawares 
lie north of the Shawanoes, and in the forks 
of the Kauzau and Missouri Rivers, extending 
up the former to the Kauzau lands; thence 
north 24 miles to the N. E. corner of the 
Kauzau survey. It extends up the Mis- 
souri River to Cantonment Leavenworth, a 
distance of about 23 miles on a direct course 
thence with a line westward toa point of 10 
miles north of the N. E. corner of the Kau- 
zau lands; and then in a slip, only 10 miles 
wide, it extends west along the northern boun- 
dary of the Kauzaus, to the distance of 208 
miles from the state of Missouri. The Del- 
awares reside on the eastern portion of their 
country, not far from the junction of the Mis- 
souri and Kauzau Rivers. 

Kauzaus.*—The country of this tribe lies 
on the Kauzau River, commencing 60 miles 
west of the state of Missouri ; thence, in a 
width of 30 miles, it extends west as far as 
the country can be inhabited. 





* Different persons have, at various times written 
the name of this tribe differently, as suited the fancy of 
each. We have chosen to adhere to the pronunciation 
of the natives themselves, which is Kauzau. 














j Kickapoos.—The country of the Kicka- | passing by, and heard it was a Quaker’s fu- 
poos lies north of the Delawares, extending | neral ; whereupon | went to it, and our friend 
up Missouri River to a point 30 miles direct ;| Joshua ‘Toft, whom IL do not remember to 
thence westward about 45 miles, and thence | have seen before, attended it, and was raised 
south 20 miles, to the Delaware line. Includ-|up in a large and living testimony, whereby I 
ing 768,000 acres. ‘They live on the south-| was afresh reached, and considerably tender- 
eastern extremity. of their lands, near Can-/|ed, and thence proceeded on my way, under 
tonment Leavenworth. renewed impressions of good upon my mind, 
Towas.--The country of the Iowas, con- | to Worcester. There 1 met with William 
tains 128,000 acres, adjoining the northern | Beesley going to Bristol Yearly Meeting, with 
boundaries of the Sauks, with the Missouri | whom I went in company to Gloucester, but 
River on the north-east, and the Great Nema-| my horse being tired, I was forced to leave 
ha River on the north. him behind, and walk the greatest part of the 
Otoes.—Their country is understood to ex-| remainder of the way in my boots. In a few 
tend southward from the Platte River, down | weeks after, that worthy minister and elder, 
Missouri to Little Nemaha River, a distance | John Richardson, of Yorkshire, landed in com- 
of about 40 miles; thence their southern} pany with Robert Jordan from Pennsylvania, 
boundaries extend westward up Little Nemaha | who bought my horse for the same price it 
to its source; and thence dae west. Their | cost me. 
western and northern boundaries are not par-| ‘* My good master Alexander Arscott, was 
ticularly defined. Their southern boundary | like a kind and tender father to me. He was 
is about 25 miles north of the lowa lands. _| the eldest son of the parson of Southmolton in 
Omahas.—The country of the Omahas| Devonshire, and himself educated at the Uni- 
adjoins the Platte River on the south and the| versity of Oxford, with intention to fit him for 
Missouri on the north-east; their northern|the same function. But when he was just 
and western boundaries are indefinite. ripe for preferment, and might have had a 
Pawnees.—T he country of the Pawnees is fair prospect that way, his father being well 
westward of the Otoes and Omahas. ‘Their! beloved and respected among the great men 
boundaries are not definite. ‘Their villages| in that country, he turned his back on all pros- 
are chiefly on the Great Platte, and its | pects of this kind, being convinced of the bless- 
waters. ed truth., This was a great mortification to 
Punchas.—The Punchas is a small band,|his father and mother, who would both sit 
originally from the Omaha tribe, on the | weeping by him in the bitterness of their 
Missouri, in the northern extremity of the/| hearts, as 1 have heard him relate. This, he 
country spoken of as the Indian Territory.| added, pierced him deeply, as he sincerely 
Their circumstances are similar to those of| desired to be a dutiful son to tender and indul- 
the Pawnees. gent parents. A cloud came over his under- 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
JAMES GOUGH. 


The subject of the number for the present | ¢ 


month of that most valuable series of religious 
publications, “ Friends’ Library,” just come to 
hand, is, Memoirs of the Life, Religious Ex- 
periences, and Labours in the Gospel, of James 
Gough, late of the city of Dublin. In the 
perusal of it I have been induced to mark 
some portions relative to his early religious 
progress, and to offer them for insertion in 
“The Friend,” in the belief that they are 
fraught with encouragement and deep instruc- 
tion, especially to tender minds, newly awak- 
ened to anearnest desire to seek after and to 
become settled in the way of life and salva- 
tion. 


8, R, 
First month 28th, 1845. 


“ Near the expiration of my time I wrote 
to some of my friends, acquaiuting them that 
I intended to try some sew place; and receiv- 
ed a letter from my good friend John Wilson 
of Kendal, signifying that Alexander Arscott 
of Bristol wanted an usher, and offered twen- 
ty pounds per annum. Which offer I readily 
embraced. 

“* 1733.—Leaving Skipton, and the Yearly 
Meeting at Kendal approaching, I went thith- 
er, staid a few days with my mother, and theo 
set forward for Bristol. In my way at Wol- 
verhampton, standing at the door of the inn 
where I alighted, I saw a crowd of people 


standing, and the enemy in his own breast 
suggested that he was acting quite wrong. 
But as he humbled himself before the Most 
High, imploring his direction, he received a 
resh sight that he must forsake father and 
mother for Christ, and be faithful to the man- 
ifestation of his will, through all events. His 
parents became afterwards better reconciled 
to his change, when he was settled in good 
business in Bristol, where he kept a school 
for the children of Friends and others, from 
that time till his decease, being about thirty- 
five years, and proved helpful to the rest of 
his father’s family, in procuring them by his 
interest, places for getting a livelihood. 

“TIT came up to Bristol quite plain in my 
| garb, as David Hall would not suffer any oth- 
er in his family: and it being the time of the 
Yearly Meeting, at a friend’s house I fell in 
company with some well-minded Friends, one 
or more of whom observed to me, that sundry 
young people had come up in the same way 
|from the north of England to the southern 
parts, particularly to London and Bristol ; and 
after being there a while, they ran into the 
fashions of those places, till they even out- 
stripped the native inhabitants. 

“I had not only been educated in plain- 
ness, but also been inwardly convinced of the 
foundation on which it stood ; and upon hear- 
ing this account of the ridiculous folly and 
instability of my country-folks, | was sorry 
| that they had given occasion of such remarks 
lto their dishonour, and took up a resolution 


| to continue steady in my old plain way. 1 
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do not know that I suffered any external dis-| on my part I carefully regarded and practised | good character, and many looked upon me as 
advantage by it; but if I had, the cause of | his directions, my soul enjoyed the sweet sense a young man of steady conduct; but by a 
Truth is worth suffering for, and the Almighty | of his approbation. I preferred this before! painful feeling of my own instability I knew 
rewards patient sufferimg in a good cause. | all the world, which I saw to be of little val- | myself better, 
But I found that good Friends seemed to love | ue compared with the favour of its Almighty} “ A good condition is easily lost, for want 
me the more on this account; and even oth-| Creator. To please him I thought well worth | of duly observing our blessed Lord’s direction 
ers, who were conscious of their degeneracy, | all the toil and suffering of the day ; and the|to watch and pray, lest we enter into tempta- 
seemed to respect me, as apprehending me to | desire of doing it, increased my industry and|tion. While I observed this, I daily and 
be better than themselves ; and I had most/ strengthened my patience. Thus I enjoyed a hourly found the benefit of it, in my rising up 
peace of mind in continuing in my wonted | good time, and was often overcome with the | and lying down, and on my bed in the night 
plainness, though | was like a speckled bird, | love and kindness of my dear Redeemer. season, having my heart and affections wholly 
there being even then very few plain-dressed| “ In him | had nowa father, a guardian, and | set on Christ, and the great end of his having 
young people or others in the meeting of|a friend, and an excellent one indeed, who/ given me existence, blessing his name for so 
Bristol. I have observed that deviating trom | embraced me with the most engaging affection | revealing his goodness to me, renewing cove- 
this path of plainness, which T'ruth leads into,| when I applied myself to do every thing|nant with him, and watching against every 
and making departures in dress, opens the/ rightly. All friends and relations, with all|thought that hada tendency to carry away 
way to intimate connexion with young people | kinds of enjoyments seemed to centre in him| my mind, and separate it from him. 
out of our Society, or libertines in it; and so/alone, for he alone amply supplied all, and| “1 rose early, implored him to direct me 
leads further and further from a due subjec- | having him was having every thing that was| how to spend every part of the day, most to 
tion to Christ’s kingdom and government, oft-| good. In his presence there could be no want, |the honour of his name; and to aid me to 
en making them forget and lose the good) It was then no hard matter for me to deny /exert myself in the full discharge of my duty 
which they formerly professed, and conse- | every corrupt desire, for his sake; and to re-|every way; and O! many times in-a day, 
quently draws them along into the utmost | nounce the objects which had formerly pleas- | great peace end solid satisfaction flowed in my 
danger. Whereas, adhering to the Truth and|ed me too well, and of which I had been| soul for attending to and following his inter- 
its plain path, opens the way for safer and | foolishly fond; and yet for the rejection of|nal directions. Every thing went well and in 
more profitable and edifying connexions, as | | these things, which had done me no good, but| proper order, through this constant care to 
often found here, to my solid inward satisfac- | harm, I ever found him a rich rewarder. walk exemplary, and act faithfully in the du- 
tion, which [ hope I shall never forget. “In his presence I could envy no man,|ties of my place and station in life. And 
“ I was now removed far from all my con-| however rich, eminent or seemingly happy ;| many times in the evening of a well spent day, 
nexions, my parents, relations, and the place | but I loved all men as his workmanship, and| my soul overflowed with the sweet earnest of 
of my nativity; and was here as a stranger | wished that all would come to him, and in and | the heavenly and everlasting reward, reserved 
in a strange land, having at first little or no| with him be truly happy forever. for perseverance in well-doing. 
acquaintance in my new residence. In this| “ Bidding farewell to the world and its van-| “ Sometimes to every body that I saw, I felt 
solitary situation, it pleased Divine goodness | ities, whose beauty and alluring lustre were | great love to rise in my heart, and a tender 
to take notice of me, and to favour me afresh | tarnished and eclipsed in my eyes, through well-wishing desire for them, that their souls 
with a merciful and reaching visitation of his the superior brightness of the Sun of Righ-| might partake with mine of the hidden trea- 
love to my soul, and more clearly to reveal | teousness shining in my heart, | loved solitude | sure of the unutterable love of Christ, and the 
his Son in me, whereby I was given plainly | that I might séek him, who was now become | joy of his salvation. 
to see, that my safety here and happiness | the life of my life, and wait for his fresh ap-| ‘ May I never forget the day of this his 
hereafter, depended upon my yielding faithful| pearing to me, who brought with him not| most engaging kindness, and of my espousals 
obedience to his requirings, as manifested by | only light to show me my blemishes and de-|to him, 1 may say truth is truth, unchange- 
his light inmy heart ; and that his requirings| fects, but animating fortitude, fervent desire,| ably excellent, holy, pure and perfectly good. 
would be only what tended to my real good/and divine help to withstand and surmount | It leads to every thing that is best, and upholds 
and lasting welfare. corrupt habits and propensities, and vigilantly, | in it, and rewards for every act and instance 
“ This was a day of my soul’s espousal to| in the secret of the soul, to guard against the | of self-denial in obedience to its dictates.— 
Christ Jesus, 1 was overcome with his love, | first rising of any imagination, or inclination,| Ever worthy to be admired, adored, rever- 
and with admiration of his condescending | that was not consistent with the pure holy |enced, loved and served by all the nations in 
goodness to such an unworthy creature. It| discoveries of his blessed Spirit. Thu:, with|the world, as that which alone would make 
being the day of the Lord’s power, I was|the royal Psalmist, Psal. xvi. 11. ‘In his pre-|all happy in true love, and preserve all in pure 
ready and willing to do any thing that I saw/| sence I found fulness of joy.” My mind was|and spotless order every where. So would 
I ought to do. moulded into a divine frame, a new creation of | earth resemble heaven, and its inhabitants be 
* Having a strong inclination to poetry, I| pure love to God and to men, wherein the| linked in a holy, blessed society with Christ, 
had sometimes at Skipton indulged my fancy,| heavens and the earth in a sweet harmony, | with angels and the spirits of the just made 
therein. But now when the Lord’s power| seemed to show forth the power, wisdom and | perfect, in enjoying together the brightness of 
took hold of me, I sacrificed all my idols, and | goodness of the one good Father and preser- | his presence, in whose presence is joy, and at 
burned all my collection of poems, even|verof the whole. I rejoiced that I had lived | whose right hand are rivers of pleasure for 
though some of them were on what would be| to see such a day, whereio I had a sure evi-|evermore. For this our Lord prayed to his 
called good subjects; for they had too much | dence in my own bosom, of being translated| Father on behalf of his disciples; ‘ sanctify 
attracted my mind, and engrossed my thoughts. | to a better world, to live forever united to him | them through thy truth, thy word is truth.’ 
1 was made sensible that these peems were | and his, if I should then be snatched from| “I continued in Bristol upwards of four 
not my proper business, that they took the | this. years, living with my worthy master, for 
place of what was really so, and therefore [| ‘ Happy had it been for me, had I contin-| whom I had a great and deserved esteem, as 
gave them up. [ now saw that I must shut} ued on steadily in my progress towards per-|assistant or usher in his school to the time of 
out and leave behind me what others general-| fection, through following his guidance to-| his death, which happened the latter end of 
ly crave and pursue, viz., the vain desires and | wards it ; but being in a great city, I some-| my fourth year there, he being seized with a 
delights, which lead away the mind from) times looked out, and thereby again raised | disease, which gradually weakened him, till 
that great Being, who woos us to true hap-/| sensual desires, which demanded to be grati-|at last in a sweet frame of mind he departed 
piness. fied, and were too often obeyed, when in my | this life, generally regretted by Friends and 
« And indeed my whole delight was in the | power, by which [ again did harm to myself, | others, having beena man remarkably service- 
company of Christ my dear Lord and master.|and gave away my inward strength and for-|able, not only as a member of religious, but 
I was directed by him to do all things well,|titude for walking faithfully, as Sampson|also of civil society. His character for integ- 
and to bear all things with meekness. Asj gave away his to Delilah. Yet I still bore aj rity being so universal that he was very much 
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employed in determining differences between 
his fellow citizens, either as arbitrator or um- 
pire. So that to the blessing of the peace- 
maker, he thight be seen to have a title above 
most. His funeral from the Friars meeting- 
house was attended by a very great number 
of Friends and others. Four friends appeared 
publicly to a very crowded audience, viz. 
James Tylee, Daniel Badger, Isaac Sharpless 
and Thomas Gawthrop. The next day the 
men’s meeting elected Jonathan Nelson, 
school master of Reading, to succeed him, and 
desired me to keep up the school till it might 
be convenient for him to come, which I did, 
and at his coming resigned it to him.” 
















An Art Preservative.—Printing is said to 
be the art preservative of all arts, but there is 
an art preservative also of all things good to 
eat! We have spoken of an establishment at 
Eastport, in Maine, for preserving all articles 
of food in air-tight tin cases for years. The 
Boston Courier describes the modus operandi. 
The case or can containing the substance to 
be preserved, is set in a vessel of boiling 
water and made to boil. In this state, while 
the steam excludes all the air, (which an air 
pump could not well do,) the operator instant- 
ly closes the orifice by soldering on a small 
tin button provided for the purpose. ‘The can 
is of course removed from the boiling water 
at the instant of soldering. Where meats 
are preserved they are introduced into the 
cans before the head is soldered on. There is 
a small hole in the head, which is finally 
closed while the contents are boiling. 

In a similar way fruits may be preserved in 
bottles without sugar, for an indefinite time. 
Put them in with water, cause it to boil, and 
while boiling, cork tightly, and then secure the 
the cork with air-tightcement. Green corn, 
green peas, &c. &c. may be had in winter in 
absolute freshness and perfection by this pro- 
cess. ‘Those who have never seen it will be 
surprised to be told that roast meats and soups 
may be had in their perfection five years after 
their cooking. But such is the fact.— Phila- 
delphia Gazette. 


The Crater of Vesuvius.—A writer in the 
Polytechnic Review describes the crater of 
Vesuvius, as it is at present, as a vast circular 
pit, with nearly perpendicular walls about 
two miles in circumference and 200 feet deep. 
Its bottom consists of waves of black lava or 


)ever, it melts its way through, and flows in a|for hogs. A. Hibbard thinks the broom corn 
broad stream over the surface, which, in its|seed more valuable for sheep than oats or any 
turn, becomes hardened by cooling, and aj grain, pound for pound.—Late paper. 


fresh eruption takes place elsewhere. _ 
manner the whole crater will eventually be For “The Friend.” 
filled up, and when this occurs an eruption on VENTILATION. 


a great scale may be expected. 


of Dr. Jackson upon the Geology of New} 
Hampshire, proves that State to contain an 
unexpected amount of mineral wealth. There tide, passes about twenty times per minute to 
can be no better demonstration of the value| ang from the vital centre of his system ;—the 


contained in this report. 
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In this 


Knowing how very important it is to the 


: ; ‘physical welfare of every human being that 
Geology of New Hampshire.—The Report | he should be able at all times to breathe a 


|pure atmosphere ;—that the erial invisible 
current, which, by its effluent and refluent 


of a State Geological survey, than the facts 
Much is due to the 
perfect knowledge of his subject which Dr. 
Jackson possesses, and his unwearied industry 
and great energy united, enable him to make | should, as far as possible, be preserved in a 
most excellent reports. A single fact like | state of chemical purity, it has given me the 
this shows what this report has done for New | highest gratification to find that the subject 
Hampshire. In the town of Bartlett there | has been taken up by a competent contributor 
was a locality considered worthless, but Dr.|to “The Friend,” and treated of ina very 
Jackson discovered on this lot an iron mine, |able and lucid manner. I know not who L. 
of excellent quality in ore, and inexhaustible | L. N. is, but sure I am, that his readers, one 
in amount; it has been sold since for $10,000. | and all, should be grateful to him for bring- 
In Eaton a vein of zinc ore was discovered, | ing this matter so clearly and forcibly to their 
more abundant than that of Bristol, England.| notice. The apathy, and (I fear I may add,) 
The mine will furnish zinc sufficient to sup-|the ignorance which has so long prevailed, 
ply all New England. At Warren there is|even in our own comparatively enlightened 
copper ore of a rich character, and in such | Society, is truly surprising. No further proof 
quantity as to warrant mining operations ; it | of this culpable ignorance or inattention need 
contains thirty-four per cent. of copper, while| be required, than the suffering which has 


element which 


“ Fills the fine lungs of all that breathe or bud, 
Warms the new life, and dyes the gushing blood,” 


the richest ores of Cornwall do not contain 
more than seventeen per cent. In Jackson 
the first vein of tin that has come to light in 
the United States was discovered ; the ore is) 
sufficiently abundant to pay for working. 

The lead ores of Eaton and Shelburne have 
been found to contain a sufficiency of silver 
to warrant their being wrought for that metal. 
The lead of Eaton contains two pounds and 
that of Shelburne three pounds of silver to 
the ton. The silver may be separated from 
the lead without difficulty, by processes de- 
scribed in the report. 

It is believed that no State can boast of so 
large a catalogue of metals as New Hamp- 
shire. 
of the earths and alkalies, there are found in 
New Hampshire seventeen metals, viz., iron, 
zinc, copper, lead, tin, antimony, silver, gold, 
molybdenum, manganese, chrome, titanium, 
cadmium, cobalt, arsenic, tungsten, uranium. 

We gather these facts from the Portsmouth 
Journal. The brilliant results which have 
followed this survey add new lustre to Dr. 


scoriz, and in the centre of it rises a cone of | Jackson’s celebrity as a Geologist. 


scoriz to the height of 150 or 200 feet. This 
cone has two openings on its summit, from 


Broom Corn.— The Seed is excellent to 


Without regarding the metallic bases | 


been endured, even to the present time, with- 
out relief, by all who have diligently attend- 
ed, for years past, the Yearly Meeting. The 
extremely injurious condition of the air, in 
the men’s apartment, (and it must have been 
the same in the women’s,) after the meeting 
thas been one hour in session, with closed 
doors and windows, can be properly appreciat- 
ed only by those whose lungs are weak, and 
\who are acquainted with the constitution of 
the atmosphere, and its agency in the suste- 
nance of life. It would be no exaggeration to 
assert, that every member of the meeting in 
j attendance, after the lapse of half an hour, is 
taking in poison with every breath ; no won- 
der, therefore, that languor, drowsiness, and 
head-ache should so often prevail. Dr. Reid’s 
work, which L. L. N. has so judiciously in- 
troduced to the readers of “ The Friend,” is 
‘one of the latest and most valuable treatises 
'extant on the subject, and is highly interest- 
‘ing from its experimental details. Dr. 
Combe’s Travels in the United States should 
jalso be read, for the constant allusion he 
makes to Ventilation; the almost entire ne- 
glect of it which he observed throughout his 
travels here, and the earnestness with which 





which a continual emission of white-vapour | fatten Sheep.—Albert Hibbard, Esq., of 


takes place ; and about onge in five minutes 
there is an explosion heard far within the 
the mountain, and which is followed in a few 
seconds by the ejection of a vast quantity of 
fumes and fragments of melted lava, which 
by day-light have the colour of blood, but 
after sunset are of a dazzling white heat, 
while the vapour is brilliantly illuminated, so 
as to appear like flames. Lava escapes in 


abundance from the base of the cone, and 
flows beneath the hardened crust which forms 
the floor of the crater. 


Occasionally, how- 








North Hadley, tells us he makes use of all the 
seed of his broom corn to fatten sheep—that 
they are very fond of it, and will fatten better 
on this than Indian corn. Broom corn is 
raised in great quantities in the river towns, 
where the brooms are made up and distribut- 
ed to all quarters of the country. 

We have often raised the corn for the sake 
of the brush, but we have never made much 
account of thé seed, though hens are always 
fond of it. Hogs, too, will eat it, though we 
think it has seldom been converted into meal 


he presses the subject on our attention. 

The recommendations of L. L. N. with re- 
| gard to the Arch street meeting-house I hope 
will receive the attention they so well de- 
serve, and that no considerations of expense 
will operate to prevent the meliorations which 
he suggests. 








N—M. 


A little wrong done to another is a great 
wrong done to ourselves.— Venning. 
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Notices of the Northern and Western Soup | ®*Y, by many gratefully received. 


Houses will be found below; a few weeks| 


Donations in meat, flour, vegetables, &c., 


since we published an account of the opening | ¥'ll be received at the Soup House in Fourth 


of the Southern House. 


These effective cha. |#b0ve Brown street, or in money by either of | 


rities possess the advantage of being little lia- the undersigned : 


ble to abuse, by undeserving applicants. 
Where money, or convertible articles, are gi- 
ven to persons professing to be in distress, a 
doubt may sometimes cross the mind of the | 
donor as to the purpose to which his bounty | 
may be applied. Here, no such misgiving | 
will arise. 


WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


The following summary of the delivery of | 
Soup and Bread during the past winter by 


Ebenezer Levick, (Treas.) 
No. 240 North Third street, 
H. C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, 
Joel Cadbury, 
No. 9 Franklin street, 
Tho’s Scattergood, 
No. 68 Franklin street. 


Auziliary Bible Association. 
The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 


the Western Soup Society, is furnished, that | Association of Friends, will be held on Sec- 
the contributors to this excellent charity may | ond-day evening, Second month 10th, at 74 


see the number of individuals, who, by their 
means, were rendered comparatively comfort: 
able during the inclement season, some of 


Members of both branches, and Friends ge- 


whom would probably have endured much | nerally, are invited to attend. 


suffering had it not been for this timely aid. 
In again asking assistance, they would re- 
mind the contributors that unknown appli- 
cants for this relief are required to furnish a 
recommendation from some respectable citi- | 





Cuarves Exuis, Sec’ry. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.~-John G. Hos- 


zen ; if destitute of this, the family is visited kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
by one or more of the female visiters attached | North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
to the Union Benevolent Association, who by | €?s No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
this means have an opportunity of seeing their | Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 


true condition, and also imparting some salu- 
tary advice ; this course prevents imposition, | 


N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 8. Eighth 


| buted to 356 families—261 of which were | Dirp, on the evening of the 25th ultimo, at his resi- 
white and 95 coloured; comprising in the | dence in this city, Tuomas Kir«, a truly valued minister 
whole 506 adults and 997 children ; affording 
thus to upwards of 1500 individuals relief 
which was sensibly felt, and we are pleased to 


of the Gospel of Christ, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

e was for many years a diligent labourer in the Lord’s 
vineyard, and appeared concerned that his day’s work 
might be done in the daytime. In his removal, the 
church is unexpectedly deprived of an upright pillar, 
and many solitary individuals of the sweet encourage- 
ment of his sympathy and counsel. He had just re- 
turned from a short journey in the service of the Socie- 
ty, when he was attagked by the illness which was pet- 
mitted, in inscrutable wisdom, to terminate his exist- 
ence in this state of mutability. At an early period of 
his sickness, in conversation with a near relative, he 
queried whether this dispensation were not likely to be 
the final winding up to him, expressing uo anxiety 
about it, but adding impressively : “ How much better 
to be taken, than to live to bring dishonour on the 
Truth.” ‘Two days before his decease, a Friend in the 
ministry, after sitting a while by his bedside, on rising 
to return home, bade him “ Farewell in the Lord.” He 
emphatically repeated the words, “ in the Lord,” adding 
“that is every thing—without it, nothing.” ‘Towards 
noon on the 25th, he seemed to be going, and his near 
connexions were assembled. It was thought right to 
inform him distinctly that his close appeared to be near 
at hand; to which he calmly responded, and inquired 
how long it was probable that he might continue. fis 
wife remarked that they all knew it would be a blessed 


o’clock, at the Committee-room, Arch street change to him, for he had been diligently and faithful- 
meeting-house. 


ly engaged in his Master’s service. He earnestly re- 
plied, * Don’t place it upon that ground. ‘ It is not by 
works of righteousness that we have done, but accord- 
ing to His mercy he saveth us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
is shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour.’” He continued, “that he wished to have no 
confidence in the flesh, nor in any outward thing what- 
ever—that now, at the final conclusion and winding up 
of life, it was his earnest desire for himself and for all, 
that we might place our whole confidence in the mer- 
cy of God through Christ Jesus, and witness a prepa- 
ration for an admittance within the pearl gates, there 
to join that blessed company ‘ whom no man can num- 
ber”” After a time of silence, he said, “ The working 
out our soul’s salvation is an important work. If it 


street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin | should please my Heavenly Father to take me within a 


while it secures to the deserving poor a means| H. Warder, No. 179 Vine Street. 


of subsistence in which all the family may 


partake; thus differing from the relief afford-| Jobn Elliott, No. 242 Race street ; George | 


ed the street applicant, who may obtain suffi- | 
cient to satisfy his or her wants, while the | 
children are suffering at home. 

The distribution during the season 1843- 
44, amounted to 9,252 quarts of soup, and} 
3,257 loaves of bread, furnished to 852 indi- 
viduals, viz. 351 adults and 501 children. 

Donations in money will be gratefully re- 
ceived by William Biddle, Treasurer, N. W. 
corner of Arch and Eleventh streets, or at 
the Soup House during the hours of delivery, 





Visiting Managers for the Month.-- 


R. Smith, No, 487 Arch street; George G. 
Williams, No. 61 Marshall street. 


Superintendents.——Philip Garrett and Su-| 


san Barton. 


Aitending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 


No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—-Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 
APPRENTICES WANTED. 


A Friend in Chester county, a Tanner, 


where at any time contributions in provisions| wishes an apprentice to learn that trade. 


will also be acceptable. 


NORTHERN SOUP SOCIETY. 

The Northern Soup Society of Philadelphia | 
opened their House for the distribution of| 
soup on the 5th instant; and will continue to 
give soup to deserving applicants daily, (ex- 
cepting First-days,) between the hours of 11 
and 1 o’clock, during the remainder of the 
winter. 

In again calling upon the friends of this 
charity for aid to enable them to carry on 
their operations, the Society deem it right to 
inform them, that during the last winter the 
House was opened on the 11th of the First 
month, and closed on the 9th of the Third 
month. During this time 15,369 quarts of 





soup, and 2,582 loaves of bread, were distri- 








Another, in the same county, a Potter, 
wants a lad as an apprentice to that business, 

A Friend in Philadelphia, a Bricklayer, an 
apprentice to that trade. 

And another, a Druggist, one from 16 to 


few hours, His blessed, holy will be done!” Atan- 
other time, he quoted the language of Samuel Emlen, 
“Oh, this soul is an awful thing! I feel it to be so. 
You that hear me, mind, it is an awfal thing to die! 
The invisible world how awful!” adding, * What a 
blessing, at the end and winding up of all things, to feel 
an evidence of the sustaining presence round about.” 
Again, after a time of solemn silence, he said, “It is 
an unspeakable favour to know our sins to go before- 
| hand to judgment.” To a young friend he said, 
“ Keep fast hold of the arm of thy dear Saviour. It 
| matters not what are the trials and sufferings we meet 
| with in this life; if they are but sanctified, they will 
prepare us for a crown of righteousness.” With the 
single exception of a short interval when his mind wan- 
dered slightly, from the effect of medicine, he continu- 
| ued perfectly calm and clear. An evidence of this was 
| his observation, late in the afternoon, when it was que- 
ried whether he felt “very composed?” After a little 
| thoughtfulness, he replied, “ I feel quiet ;—very compos- 
ed is a strong word.” In the evening, he desired tu be 
raised up, and was accordingly supported by two of his 
brothers until within a few minutes of his close. As 
he was gradually sinking into a state of unconscious- 
| ness as to anything of this world, he uttered indistinct- 





17 years of age, who has some knowledge of | ¥. a few words, which seemed to be, “ Going—heavenly 


Latin, as an apprentice to that business. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 


A lad aged 14 years, wishes a situation as 
an apprentice to a Taylor. ‘ 

Three, as apprentices to the Dry Good or 
Commission business. 

Three, from 16 to 17 years of age, as ap- 
prentices to a Carpenter. 

And one wishes a situation with a Farmer. 

Apply at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street. 


erusalem—rest—rest,” Soon after this, he gradually 
and quietly sank to f@¥tpes an infant falling asleep, and 
a holy solemnity was felt to pervade his chamber. 





, on the 26th ultimo, Euizasera Smita, a mem- 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting, in the 
79th year of ber age, widow of the late Samuel Smith, 
of Great Eggharbour, New Jersey. 
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